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ABSTPACT 

The meaning of evaluation and the steps necessary to 
implement it are explained to parents in this booklet. The purposes 
and methods of evaluating student progress, teacher capability, 
programs, and school and community goals are related to improvement 
of the educational experience as a whole. Decision making is always a 
result of the data collection and evaluation process. This process ' 
can be applied to any particular area or subtopic within the 
educational framework. (SH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



^ I The purpose vof evaluation is to 
i/nprove what6?ver is being evaluated. 

/ This booklet is designed to ex- 
plain to parents the meaning of eval- 

/uation and the steps necessary to 

/implement it. , 

Some educational terms are used, 
and they are clarified on page 1 
titled "Definition of Terms." 

It is hoped that upon reading 
this booklet, parents will have a 
better understanding ^bout evalua- 
tion. 

The purpose of this booklet is 
to discuss with, as many parents as 
possible the ''concept of evaluation. 
Therefore , it is hoped that the 
reader will give this booklet to 
other parents. 



Philip S. Saif, Director 
Project Evaluation 
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Definition of Terms 



Goal: ' , 

A goal is a continuing purpose 
that provides a sense of direc- 
tion through time. A goal is 
general in scope and may be 
thought of as providing a direc- 
tion or an aim for school dis- 
tricts to work toward. 



Objective: 

An objective is a measurable, 
desired result to be accom- 
plished within a specified time 
period. It closes a gap between 
a present situation and a de- 
. sired situation within a time 
frame, or in other words, ful- 
fills a defined need. 



Materials used in the classroom: 

. Instructional materials such as 
films, audio tapes^ video tapes, 
books, filmstrips, records, etc. 



* How my child doing in 
6chool? 

^ Ho(/0 good afit oafi tzachzKitf 

* I A tkz new couK6(L ait^ to^*^^ • ' 

* How aboijX tkM^:^m^ mM^iath 

■ ^ Ho0 good i6 oan. 6choot pfLogfiam? 



Educational evaluation can help 
find answers to these questions. It 
will not, however, provide the an- 
swers . ' .' 

Evaluation employs techniques 
for • collectins^ and summarizing in- 
formation (dat^) . Based on that in- 
formation, decisions can be made; de- 
cisions involving not only, "How good 
i6 it,?" but "How can we make, it bzt" 
tzx?" That second question is the 
unspoken, but clearly implied corol- 
lary of each of the questions with 
which we began: '■: 

"HoM? uOQ.li i6 my tkild doing in 
6ckool andp .i^ kt i6 not achizvin^"^ a6 
mil a6 hz 6hoiild, ijohat can 6e dono. 
to hzlp him do bctttK." 



"How; good' afid ovlK tzac.he.K6 and, 
tkzy need impKo\je.mznt, hov} can 
thzy become bztttn. tzachzK^V 

"Should thz new,, coa^4e 6e im- 
pfLOvtd, and 60, hoM?" 

"Akz thz new matz^ialA vtoKth 
thz monzy expended? Should othzK^ fae 
uAedf What othzK6?" 

"HoM good i6 quK &chool and, ift 
it needA -tmp^ov/ement, fiow would we 
6zl&c.t otk&K matz^lalA which might 
have. n.ea6onable chanc&i ^OK 6uccz&&?" 



In this booklet educational eval- 
.uation will be described by examining 
its application in soma , specific 
cases. No attempt will be made to 
cover all of the possible areas that 
might be evaluated, but these ex- 
amples should indicate ways in which 
the techniques are used. 



How well ii> my child doing in school ? 

If the concern is measuring 
Jimmy's physical growth, one would 
use some sort of yardsticl$ -- perhaps 
standard he i,pht /weight tables. The 
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tables tell that an average 8-year- 
old boy weighs 70 lbs. and measures 
53" tall'; This is^ a useful piece of 
information. However, before decid- 
ing that jfimray is overweight or too 
short, additional information is 
needed. Is he the son of tall, big- 
boned parents; or are his parents 
short, slender adults? Criteria ^re- 
lated directly to Jimmy will giye in- 
formation that will be useful in 
evaluating him individually. . 

Similar yards;j:icks can be used 
in measuring Jimmy's ^progress in 
reading. His scores on a standardized 
test can be compared to the test 
scores for other children in his 
class — telling how he compares with 
that group of children. Or, one can 
compare Jimmy's reading scores with 
those of all the other second-graders 
in town, or with all the other child- 
ren in the state or nation who have 
taken the same standardized tests. 
Like the standard height / weight 
tables, these comparisons give an 
approximate idea of Jimmy's standing 
in co^lB?^-^^ with other c hildren . A 
better way to know Jimmy ''s progress 
in reading is by comparing ki6_ scores 
this month, with hl4^ scores last 
month. Such a comparison will yield 
information as to Jimmy's personal 
progress in mastering , particular 
reading skills. . , ,. 
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Wolo, can the a4e thi6 In^oK- 
mation hzlp Jimmy impKovz hi6 Ktad- 
ing? A/LZ thtnz othzh. mzaiiaKzmtntii 
that Mill 6hov) ■^t'XZngths and 

wzakm66e.6 in afiza^ in which he need* 
CKtfia ini>tfLuction? Diagnostic test- 
ing is probably part of his teacher's 
regular evaluation program. It shows 
how far Jimmy has progressed in the 
particular skills ,. he needs in read- 
ing,^ and is useful to the teacher in 
helping Jimmy master reading skills. 

This testing ^is called -criterion- 
referenced testi^ng; the ~ - criteria 
being-— the- various skills needed to 
master the subject. It measures a 
student's progress, step-by-step, 
through the criteria of the instruc- 
tional program. " 

^/ 

Information from both kinds of 
testing — criterion~referenced tests 
and standardized achievement tests -~ 
is used by schools. Parents and 
teachers want to know how the stu- 
dents in their schools compare with 
similar groups of children in the 
state or region. But, like the 
standardized height/weight tables, 
comparative data must be considered 
in light of information about the 
particular school before being used 
to make decisions for that school's 
program. 



Standardized test scores give 
little information about the progress 
individual children have made in at- 
taining specific skills. More speci- 
fic knowledge is needed about how 
well a student is performing in the 
tasks involved in mastering the sub- 
ject. Based upon this specific in- 
formation, a teacher may prescribe 
additional needed instruction for the 
s tudent . 

Evaluation of Jimmy *s progress 
in i>eaUing thus requires a variety of 
inedGurements . If the goal is to help 
him read as well as he is able, then 
those tests which yield appropriate 
information should be chosen, and, 
this information should be used in 
designing a reading program for him. 
The same techniques applied to his 
oth^r subjects will show his progress 
as a whole. Parents and teachers 
will know how well he is doing in re- 
lation to the standard that is appro- 
priate for him. The information 
necessary to helping him improve his 
performance in school will be avail- 
able . 



iioi/0 good aKz oixK t Q.athzn.h 'l 

Many look upon teacher evalua- 
tion as a device simply for elimin- 
ating incompetence . In reality , 
evaluation must serve as a basis for 
strengthening con^petence . In short, 
a teacher evaluation system must pro- 
vide a system which will enable the 
teacher to become consistently better 
at the thing he has been hired to 
— 'teach > Evaluation must be 
diagnostic \ identifying strengths on 
TJhich to build and weaknesses to be 
remedied. 

Just as spec if ic expectations 
(objectives) assist the student in 
learning, so they assist the teacher 
in setting up proper learning activ- 
ities. Thus, the first task in 
teacher evaluation is,, to clarify the 
objectives of the instructional pro- 
gram. With a clear statement of what 
students are expected to learn, one 
can then determine how well they have 
learned. 

Data on how well students have 
learned (which, incidently, must be 
collected continuously) , will enable 
two types of teacher evaluation to 
take place. The first, self-^evalua- 
tion, will enable the teacher to know 
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when it is necessary to change appro- 
aches and resources for better learn- 
ing among the students. 

The second , will develop some 
new^ Strategies that may require 
assistance and' direction from dthers . 
Thus fellow teachers , supervisors, and 
in-service personnel will enter the 
improvement process. 

Teacher evaluation will improve 
education when it is a continuous 
process, based on clearly defined ob- 
jectives. When teachers and super- 
visors work together, the best de- 
cisions will be made dibout learning 
activities, and the chances of im- 
plementing and improving those activ- 
ities will be greatly increased. 



thz nzM cou/t^e a ny good ? 

In order to evaluate any in- 
structional program, one needs to 
know, first of all, what is expected 
of the program — what the specific 
goals are. Let us take geography as 
an example : 

When the school started the new 
geography course, was the goal to 
save money? Or was it to teach map 
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, skills to slow learners? Or to im- 
prove the students' use of standard 

.reference tools? If the goal for the 
course is determined, collecting in- 
formation to help decide how well the 
goal is being met is the next step. 

In a course designed to teach 
map skills to slow learners, test 
scores - for those skills would be" 
gathered. .Reading test scores, pen- 
manship samples, tests of competence 
in, mathematics, would not be needed. 
The information gathered must be di- 
rectly related to- the Question of, 
"iahat map ikUU havz thi&t ^tudtnU 

'-■ • 

Therefore; in evaluating the 
geography couflse, one begins with a 
statement of goals for the course,- 
and then collects appropriate ihfor- 
mation. With that inflation in . 
hand, one can decide hqi^ we;Ll the 
goal is being met. A course might 
have more than one goal — saving 
money might be on^ of the pui^poses — 
so data on the costs of teaching 
geography before and after institut- 
ing the new ^program are needed. In 
any case, it is « import a|»t that the 
course be judged in " tef^ms of the 
goals set for it; \ . 

With the information collected 
about the g3ography course, one will 



■ i . . ' / 

be in a better position to answer the 
question, "U thz cou^6e. a good one?" 
And one can make' decisions' about con- 
tinuing the course, modifying it or 
dropping it. Evaluating is a process 
of determining ^what • to expect from 
the course, of '^^thering information 
to show whether the course is meeting 
its goals, and" then of using that in- 
formation to make decisions about the 
course . 



A/te tho6 z muo ma ta KXais tjoofitk the. 
fmont y uot 6pz nt?' 

The procedures" used to evaiuate 
instructional materials are similar.' 
to those described for evaluating a 
program — defining the goal, collec- 
ting appropriate data, and using 
that information to make a decision. • 
Let us take arithmetic . as an example: 

mhy did tho. ichool buy thz new 
afiithmztic 'matZKial6? ^U.t thzy hzip 
itadtnt^i IzaKn certain ikiili bztte.K? 
{fJhidh hklll6t Perhaps the decision 
to use new materials had something to 
do with methods — materials that en- 
courage students to work indepen- 
dently. The information to be col- 
lected will relate directly to the 
stated goals; data will show how well 
students are mastering the skills inv^^ 

.10 ' ^ 
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question, or how well the students 
are working independently. This in- 
formation will permit decisions on 
how well the new materials are work- 
ing — whether or not they are meet- 
ing the goals that were set for them. 

Butf (xnt tkty vi6fLth tht monty 
that had been ip&nt?^ The answer to 
this question is essentially a value 
judgment. . Since " the materials have 
been evaluated to find out how well 
,they are reaching their goals , one 
has the information on which to make 
a judgment in terms of costs. 

Systematic evaluating can pro- 
vide schools with data to help make 
intelligent decisions in purchasing 
instructional ^materials . 



How good l6 ouH. 6chooi pftogfLam ? 

One can use the same techniques 
that have been described to evaluate 
a school: defining the goals » col'* 
lecting appropriate data to show 3iow 
well the goals are being rnet^ ' ^and 
using that data to make doci^ions 
about the school.. 

'^^at'don^t all 6chool6 have, thz 
4ame. QoalJit Thzy ' ttath fttadlngt 
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Mfiiting, afLithtmtic and q{ cou/l4e 
6cie.nct, and Spanish ... uiclt, |(o/i- 
cign tangaagt6 ... oh, and phyiicat 
tdacation, too a good phy6icat 
iitnz66 pn.ogh.am 16 important -- and 
hzatth. . . , dfLug6 , aZcohoZ and tobacco 
6houZd be covcfizd .... ecology 16 
Ktaliy ImpoKtant nou}aday6 .... and 
dzci6ion''making 6tudcnt6 have a 

good coaK6C In that, and it' 6 impair 
tant iofi ail the 6tadtnJU ^ l^aKn 
kou) to make dcci6ion6 ^ph/tkm6'tt\je.6 
. . . citizcnhhip — tk^r^^kooUi hka^z 

u)ith pafiantit Mi^^ ^i^po^'^i^i^i^y 
thaining^.g^od.iltit(LnA .... and good 
kl6toKg oMK-^M^h . go along with Icafin- 
tng aboiCt damocKacy owe vooald like 
tht ht{idtnt6 to get mofic hi6tofLy .... 
and the lngli6h couLfi6C6 6kould be 
moKc practical a 6tiident cannot 

{^tiitc a good, clcaK bvL6inc66 Ictttfi, 
vjhat i6 the a6e 0(( miting poetKy? 
.... and they have to ,leaKn 6kill6 
they can a4e vihen they get oat o\ 
6chool doe6 the 6chool pKepafie 
them ^oft the job6 they can get aftound' 
heKe?...." 

"Wait a minute --do all 6chool6 
have all tho6e goal6? And do they 
con6ideH. 6ome oi them moH.e important 
than otheft67" Which one6 do you uoant 
youn 6chool to 6pend the mo6t time 
oni 
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The different emphases placed on 
goals set by schools will show which' 
goals are more important. ' In one 
school, for example, students spend a 
great deal of time in activities re- 
lated to ecology ,' which is incorpora- 
ted into the science, social studies, 
home economics^ and health programs ^ 
Another school only includes ecology 
as one unit in its biology course. 
It is obvious that the first school 
ascribes much more emphasis on educa- 
tion in ecology than does the second. 

The goals for the school should 
be based on the goals for the whole 
school system. Those will be broad, 
general statements of what one ex- 
pects the school to . accomplish. 
Ideally, the school system '.s , goals 
will be decided by a group represen- 
tative of the whole community — 
parents , taxpayers , Board of Educa- 
tion, school personnel. Their state- 
ment of goals will be arranged in a 
priority order — not only what they 
want the schools to accomplish, but 
whiat they consider most important. 

An impossible task? Fortunately 
not. Project Evaluation of the .Cap- 
itol • Region Education Council is 
working with a number of communities, 
using proven techniques to define 
goals for the school system and to 



rank them in order of . importance . 

The goals for the school will be 
more specific than the broad state- 
ments of goals for the "community. 
They will, in turn, be used as the 
basis for ^ stating even more precise 
goals for the different instructional 
programs in the school . 

Good evaluation depends on care- 
ful statements of goals. If useful 
data are to be collected., they. must 
relat^, directly to . the goals for the 
schq0l. One cannot determine how 
wel^ the schools are doing unless he 
knows what is Expected to be accom- 
plished: • 

- In gathering data to show how 
well the school's goals, are b^ing 
met, one goal at a time will be ex- 
amined, probably beginning with the 
'goals considered most important. 
Through , an evaluation of the variotis 
pro^frams in" the school , appictiire of 
the whole school program is drawn. 
Information' is then available for 
decision-making — about Separate 
par.tp of the curriculum and about the 
relati^ve emphases to be put oh the 
school's programs. 
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Conclusion 

. It has been explained how educa- 
tional evaluation can be used to find 
out How something,^ or someone is doing 



* first, by determining what 
accomplishments are expected 
• from a program (or a person); 
that is, by defining the 
goals;. 

*.ne,xt, by gathering specific 
, and appropi^iate information 

that is, directly related to 

the stated .goals ; 

L* and then by using that infor- 
mation to make decisions 
not only abotft the degree of 
accompli^funent , but also about 
making improvements where 
needed. ^ 

Project Evaluation of the Capitol 
Region Education Council offers assis- 
tance in designing and carrying out 
evaluations .J It can help a school, 
or a school system in the application 
of goodvtechniques ; from the time it 
..initiate-^',, planning, in specifying 
61early the purpose. of the evaluation, 
irv- defining goals, in collecting 
iriformationi'-' and in interpreting the 
data collected. 
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The 'same pattern of activities 
is used for - whatever part of , the 
schopl program one wishes to evaluate. 
The purpose remains the same, however 
to gather pertinent information to 
nelp make good decisions for the im- 
provement of the school program. The 
improvement of education is the goal 
of educational evaluation. 
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